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Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
The following prepared by JANE JOHNSON 
for First-day School use: 

Primary Lessons, Part lst, 8c. 
Primary Lessons, Part, 2nd, 12 c. 
Talks with the Children, Part 1st, 20 c. 
Talks with the Children, Part 2nd, 25 c. 


Devotional Poetry, 20 c. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 

The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes. 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware”’ 
is still in progress. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


- ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, | 
Ge neal og ist 52 N. Stockton St., Trenton. WJ. | 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 


Some Opinions of Readers: 


‘*T have enjoyed the poem very much, 
and the illustrations you have selected 
certainly add greatly to the charm it 
will always have for those who love and 
reverence Friendly ideals.”’ 


‘‘ The volume is beautifully gotten up 
and is highly creditable to your com- 
pany, while the illustrations are artistic 


and a great credit to the Society of | 


Friends.’ 


‘*Please accept my sincere thanks 
for the beautiful copy of ‘‘ Old Meeting 
Houses ’’’ I think Professor Hayes and 
The Biddle Press have just cause to be 
proud of it. 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A HISTORY OF JORDANS” REVIEWED 

in last week’s Intelligencer, may be had of 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, for 15 cents, postpaid. 


ASE NTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75¢c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission, The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ANTED—AT COTTAGE AT BUCK HILL 

Falls from the middle of June to the middle 

of September a reliable woman to do plain cook!ng 

and some housework. Address M. C. J., care Box 
1632, Philadelphia. Penn. 


UAKER POST CARDS - SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ty 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


IDDLE-AGED WOMAN WANTS POSITION 
as housekeeper or care of house. 5609 Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 

with a little capital to take an interest and 

manage a butter dairy and farm. Apply to Box 
182, Newtown, Pa. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
trustworthy, reliable and neat. Best refer- 
ences. Address 62 this office. 
ANTED — BY MATRON WITH SEVEN 
years experience, position after Sept. Ist, 
either in school or Home for children—can furnish 
best references. Address L. D., this office. 


ANTED— MAN AND WIFE, NO CHIL- 

dren, to take care of house near Philadel- 

phia, from middle July to Oct. ist. Vegetables 

from garden, milk from one cow. Wages twenty 

per month. Gardener on place to do the work, Ad- 

=" with reference. Josiah White, Carding- 
ton. Pa. 


ANTED—POSITION BY NURSE, EXPE- 

rienced, expert with infants or old people. 
——— $50.00 a month. Address, H. M. S. this 
office. 


ANTED—BY FAMILY OF TWO ADULTS 
and two children moving to suburbs, relia- 

ble, competent man and wife, former to take 
charge of horses and garden and latter to cook, 
A desirable position and home for a couple meet- 
ing the requirements. Address L. P., this office. 





ANTED—MATRON FOR SMALL HOSPI- 
_ tal. Address 63, this office. 
ANTED—ABOUT SEPTEMBER ist, MAN 
not over forty-five years old, at boys’ board- 
ing school to purchase supplies, oversee domestic 
department, employ help, etc. Must be abstainer 
from liquor and tobacco, Address, stating age, 
experience, married or single, and salary desired, 
J. M.S... this office. 
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INSURANCE 
411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


It took a struggle of several years on the part of 
Pocono summer dwellers to secure adequate train 
service from Philadelphia 


It is not perfect yet, to be sure, but” this marks 
Two exce — trains now leave 
Broad St. Station at 8.43 A.M., and 1.03 P. M. 
daily, running through vite ut ¢ hange to Cresco, 
and arriving in time for dinner and supper re- 
spectively. 


The 1.03 train particularly will be found speedy 
and pleasant; it is the “ Pocono Special’? which 
formerly ran on Seventh-days only- It does not 
stop between Philadelphia and Trenton, nor be- 
tween Trenton and Phillipsburg, and is scheduled 
to reach Cresco at 4.57—three hours and fifty-four 
minutes. There are Pullman cars attached. 


Do not take the old noon train, which runs to 
Phillipsburg only 


The Fourth will be celebrated at Buck Hill Falls 
fin the usual dinless, powderless, nerve-healing 
manner. The committee of cottagers in charge 
promise another unique and cheerful program for 
the day, including the children’s picnic in the 
Lewis meadow 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


| FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 


LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STs. 


FOR RENT—AT BUCK HILL 
August Ist toend of season. A cottage situated 
on Buck Hill, commanding a delightful view of 
surrounding country. Always breezy and cool, 
plenty porch room. Furnished for housekeeping. 
Two double and one single bed-room, bath-room 
and up-stairs sleeping porch. Terms very moder- 
=. Address Mrs. C. E. Hall, Buck Hill Falls, 
‘a 


FALLS, FROM 


Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
-» and smalleffects. . 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Every person having made a will or being the owner of im 
portant papers or valuables that are liable to destruction by 
fire, or that might be stolen, should deposit them in a safe 


deposit vault. 
every particular. 


The vaults of this company are modern in 
Boxes rent from $5 to 150 a year. 


_Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in schoo! matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


Telephone Connection. 
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try the firm which has 







been selling watches 
for 91 years. 
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probably not as well. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


GEO. B. COCK 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
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ABIDING LOVE. 


As mountain streams from sudden sources run 
And calmer grow ere yet they blend in one, 
Then deeper flowing and more reverently 
Yield all their treasure to the parent sea; 
So holy love in kindred hearts awakes 
And swift, from many lands, one channel takes, 
Whose currents blending deep in silence move 
Toward that great ocean of Abiding Love, 
Our common Father’s heart, 

where space and time are not, 
And each for each may plead, 

all selfish ends forgot. 
EpitH M. WINDER. 
(Quoted in “Old Meeting-Houses.’’) 








GENESEE YEARLY MEETING IN TORONTO. 


So many Conferences had been and were en- 
gaging the attention of the people and the press, 
the coming of the Woman’s National Quinquen- 
nial was being so well advertised, that we rather 
despaired of our little Yearly Meeting getting any 
notice whatever upon its first visit to Toronto, 
and any chance of extending its wholesome influ- 
ence beyond our own borders. However, for the 
most part we look back over it with no little satis- 
faction. For the first time in Genesee Yearly 
Meeting a program was gotten out and distrib- 
uted, which in itself contained a message—indicat- 
ing those things in which the Society is specially 
interested, and that the Society regards itself as 
important with an important message, and pre- 
pared to stand forth among the Christian bodies, 
and lose its faint heart. The Toronto papers 
briefly referred to the coming of the Conference— 
a little advertising was done, and during each day 
there appeared to be enough of public interest, 
that most of the papers gave the Yearly Meeting 
more or less prominence. 

On Seventh-day the 12th, at 3 p. m., the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held, at which 22 were 
present. Joel Borton and C. M. Buzby, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting were warmly welcomed. 

On First-day, the 13th, the day was bright, and 
at 11 a. m., the meeting gathered to the number 
of nearly 300. Isaac Wilson prayed the Father 
for his blessing and presence in connection with 
the Yearly Meeting. Eliza Cooper, Joel Borton, 
Robert Cockerill, Elizabeth Stover, Samuel P. 
Zavitz, and Isaac Wilson had loving helpful mes- 
sages that seemed to strengthen the spirit of wor- 
ship and unity in the meeting. 
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Mr. Joselyn, in the absence of Dr. Eby, the pas- 
tor of Zion Church, on behalf of the congregation 
gave a few words of kindly welcome. Announce- 
ments were made, and after a few moments of in- 
spiring silence, the meeting closed and visiting 
commenced. 

A good luncheon was served upstairs, at which 
100 sat down. The parlors of the church were 
furnished with rocking chairs, couches, benches, 
etc., and served a pleasant and useful purpose 
throughout. In fact some of the meetings were 
held therein instead of in the church auditorium. 
The mid-day meal held each day helped very 
much the social side of the meeting. It brought 
Friends together in a way which otherwise would 
have been impossible. 

At 2.30 p. m., Wm. G. Brown took the chair 
and the Message of Quakerism received attention 
at the hands of H. Perkins in respect to the “In- 
dividual Quaker’; F. A. Belcher, to “The Com- 
munity’’; W. G. Brown and Edgar Zavitz, to ‘‘The 
Church at Large’’; and Elizabeth Stover to “The 
Man on the Street.”” These brought out the funda- 
mental principle of Friends in relation to the dig- 
nifying of the individual, to the ameloriation of 
economic and moral conditions, the freedom of 
the Quaker mind in relation to Higher Criticism, 
the Bible, ordinances, etc., and its call to the man 
in the street to rise to the dignity of Service and 
to a realization of his need in society. 

At 7 p. m., a meeting for divine worship evi- 
denced the same fervent spirit and uplift as 
seemed to characterize the morning meeting. Good 
common sense, good diction, a feeling of strong 
fellowship marked the meeting. Rev. Dr. Eby 
and his congregation joined in our meeting. 
lt may not be of particular value to go into those 
details. with which Friends are so familiar, and 
which are sometimes carried out in a perfunctory 
way—though in the meetings for business at this 
time there appeared to be an unusual amount of 
earnest inquiring expression. It was evident that 
new blood and new spirit had been introduced to 
the Society which, with a little more experience, 
will mean much added strength. 

To the writer our method of conducting busi- 
ness in meeting, while unique, deliberate and con- 
siderate, is a great time destroyer. As actual live 


interests need discussion, the clerk surely, for the 
most part, may be depended upon to record the 
sense of the meeting without keeping Friends 
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waiting while he writes it down. 
past the time when the important function of the 
meeting is to assist in writing up minutes? 

On Second-day the Representative Committee 
again met and proposed that a Nominating Com- 


Is it not getting 


mittee be constituted. This was accepted by the 
meeting and acted upon at once. The epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings were read, which 
aroused a genuine feeling of interest and loving 
unity. 

The First-day School Association disclosed a 
weakness in respect to schools. It is claimed 
Friends’ children are so few in some localities 
that it is useless to have schools. The question 
arises, ‘‘Does this condition not make it all the 
more imperative to have schools and why are not 
the majority of Friends engaged in conducting 
schools where there are other children requiring 
attention?” One reporter of one of the papers 
wrote rather prettily of the Friends at this ses- 
sion—their calm dignified manner,—referred to 
Whittier and his counterpart at the meeting in 
the person of Wm. Greene, of Macedon, N. Y.,— 
and really the similarity became quite noted. 

The Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society 
had a fine meeting in the evening, at which Joel 
Borton represented Friends. 

On Third-day morning the Queries and Epistles 
claimed attention ; much business was left over till 
Fifth-day morning. 

In the afternoon the Philanthropic session was 
held, at which reports were received on Purity and 
Demoralizing Publications, Peace and Arbitration, 
Temperance and Tobacco, Colored Schools of the 
South. The one on Peace and Arbitration recom- 
mended a contribution to the Canadian Peace and 
Arbitration Society, a protest against compulsory 
drill in schools—and preparation for celebrating 
in 1914, a century of peace between Canada and 


the United States—that this is something which | 
might engage the attention of the committee ap- | 


pointed to act with the joint committee of the two 
branches of Friends in New York. A committee 
was named to prepare a memorial for the gov- 
ernment in respect to Militarism in Schools and 
Lord Strathcona’s gift. 

An encouraging amount of assistance has been 
given by Friends of Northern New York to col- 
ored schools, according to the report. A lively 
discussion took place over the requirement of a 
three-fifths majority vote for local option in On- 
tario. Nearly all the Church Conferences have 
protested against this, claiming the right of deci- 
sion on a bare majority vote. It was stated that 
a principle of justice was involved; while on the 


other side effectiveness rather than sentiment 


should weigh with us—that the seeming or real in- 
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justice was an incentive. The matter dropped. 


On Fourth-day meeting for worship was held, 
11 a. m., at which Dr. Janney spoke very effec- 
tively along the line of aggressive, positive and 
concrete work and Joel Borton on the “One Life,” 
“The Life Worth While”; Isaac Wilson, Dr. Eby, 
Elizabeth Stover and Samuel Zavitz contributed 
acceptably to a very impressive meeting. Thos. 
Davidson, of Fritchley, Derby, England, was pres- 
ent and spoke appreciatively, though “I am Or- 
thodox,’’ he said, ‘‘and narrowly so.’’ Jesse McKeel, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., accompanied him. A visit in the 
afternoon was made to Centre Island Park. 

In the evening a splendid meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Purity Branch of the 
Meeting, the chairman of which is Charlotte Tal- 
cott, who in well-chosen language referred to the 
“White Slave Traffic,” and gracefully invited Rev. 
Dr. Eby to take the chair for the evening. 


Dr. Janney’s address on “The Nation and the 
Traffic in Women,” was full of warning and a 
strong appeal to the chivalry of men, to the spirit 
of Christian people and to the governments of na- 
tions. 


The occasion afforded an opportunity for Dr. 
Janney, as President of the American Purity Al- 
liance, to meet Dr. Watson, President of The Can- 
adian Purity-Education Association, and encour- 
age extensive work in Canada and promote co- 
operation of international character. After Dr. 
Watson addressed the meeting, Elizabeth Stover of 
The Vigilance Committee and Miss Langton, of 
Toronto, also gave admirable addresses. 

Fifth-day morning saw the meeting settle down 
to work at 9.30 o’clock and continue until 1 p. m. 
The following from the Globe indicates part of 
what was done. 

At the closing session of the Genesee yearly meeting 
of “Friends” the establishment of a “Friends’” residence 
and headquarters in Toronto was discussed and was in a 
general way approved, but it was not felt that as a con- 
ference the society could be committed as yet to the 
proposal, and the committee was continued. 

The conference commended the Government of Canada 
for not contributing any Dreadnought to the British 
navy in imitation of another colony in connection “with 
the recent hysteria in the empire,” but regretted the ac- 
ceptance of Lord Strathcona’s gift for military drill in 
schools, and protested against any compulsory feature in 
connection therewith, believing it to be inimical to the 


_best interests of the country and to a condition of high 


moral patriotism. It entered a vigorous protest against 
educational efforts based on the presumptive enmity and 
wickedness of other people, and recommended instead the 
cultivation of a spirit of justice and consideration to- 
wards our national neighbors as best conducive to amity 
and a brotherhood worthy of a Christian civilization. 
The members regarded with favor the action by the 
“Friends’ Association” in offering ten prizes of $10 each 
and one of $25 for the best essays by pupils of the high 
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schools and Collegiate Institutes in Ontario. The meet- 
ing made a contribution of $25 to the Canadian Peace 
and Arbitration Society. The conference also placed it- 
self on record in respect to the gambling habit by the 
adoption of the following resolution:—‘This meeting de- 
sires to again place on record its unfeigned regret that, 
notwithstanding the earnest pronouncement made by 
many influential church meetings during the last year, 
there appears little abatement of the gambling habit. It 
continues to receive the support of a class of citizens, 
having influence, but not sufficiently impressed with the 
responsibility of being ‘our brother’s keeper.’ The Prov- 
ince of Ontario still presents the spectacle of class legis- 
lation and of legalizing upon the race tracks of the 
Province that which is a crime elsewhere, and apparently 
without reason other than that Judges, people in author- 
ity and society desire it for their own gratification 
unmoved by the lamentable consequences to so many 
of our citizens. It is some evidence at least that 
there does not exist a_ spirit quite true to the 
principle of equal rights so long as this special privi- 
lege is permitted. This we feel a self-respecting democ- 
racy cannot long tolerate. We regret the countenance ap- 
parently given to an iniquitous condition by the attend- 
ance of the Governor-General of Canada at the Wood- 
bine races. We view with great satisfaction the recent 
protests of the Grand Jury and a number of church 
conferences, and hope these will have an effect upon 
those who bear responsibility in the continuance of the 
evil and the anomaly referred to.” 

After an expression of thankfulness for the ser- 
vice of visiting friends, the spirit manifested by 
Dr. Eby and his church, the generous attention 
on the part of the press and others, and for en- 
couraging work being done, a prayer was uttered 
which voiced the prayer of all, and a solemn si- 
lence redolent with sweet perfume of devotion 
and fellowship ended the meeting, as the clerk 
read the closing minute of adjournment to meet 
again next year at Coldstream, Ont., if so per- 
mitted. —_ 


You are created for association. Association 
centuples your strength. It makes the thoughts 
of others, and the progress of others, your own, 
while it elevates and sanctifies your nature 
through the affections and the growing sentiment 
of the unity of the human family. In proportion 
as your association with your fellow men is ex- 
tended, in proportion as it is intimate and com- 
prehensive, will you advance on the path of indi- 
vidual improvement. Progress and association 
are inseparably linked.—Mazzini. 


Profession of Christianity does not necessarily 


bind the individual to a dogma—neither to the 
old nor the new, reformatory nor modern—but 
to a life in accordance with the gospel.—Dr. Max 
Fischer, Berlin. 





WHAT IS RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM? 

[An Address by William C. Gannett at the First Con- 
gress of the National 
in Philadelphia, 1909.] 

I like not that ism in our subject. The impli- 
cations of an ism are not generous. The term 
may slip in as I speak, but let us word our ques- 
tion more simply,—What is it to be a Liberal in 
religion? 

To answer the question, shall I try to define, to 
describe, or to illustrate? 

If to define,—the Liberal is he who emphasizes 
four things in religion: Freedom, Fellowship, 
Character, Service. Those four words indicate 
more of his characteristics than any others I 
know. It is the emphasis on these four things 
that distinguishes him: the Liberal makes them 
the Supreme things in religion. 

If I try to describe, the description but enlarges 
upon this definition. 

First, the Freedom rather than 
what? Rather than authority of any kind assert- 
ing itself.as master of souls. Liberalism is not a 
position in thought, but a posture of the one 
thinking; the attitude of a mind that may greatly 
value tradition, and greatly the wisdom of 
teachers, and greatly the consensus of more com- 
petent judges than itself, but that holds,—In re- 
ligion I must be judge for myself of all this wis- 
dom of others: whatever the source of my knowl- 
edge in things scientific, and whatever my defer- 
ence there, in things ethical and spiritual truth 
can be “truth” to me only as I see for myself 
it is truth. So the Liberal in religion seeks to be 
open-minded and reverent to facts wherever he 
meets them in old or in new; expectant of truth in 
gleams and glimmers of old, expectant of clear- 
ing and widening truth as the yesterdays grow 
towards to-days, expectant in morrows of truth 
brighter and surer and larger than seen to-day. 
The Liberal believes in the Soul of man—his rea- 
son, his conscience, his spiritual apprehension—as 
the organ of all truth-seeking and finding; and an 
organ whose powers grow in the individual and in 
the race. Whose powers grow; therefore he ever 
more and more trusts in the Soul itself as a seeker 
and finder. Whose powers grow; therefore he 
can never trust his own findings as final. The 
findings are “truth” in the sense that they are 
on the way to be truer. This is one of his tests; 
is his “truth” truer to-day than it was yesterday? 
In other words, he knows that his “truth” is an 
error, and he even wants it to be. But he also 
knows that his errors, and all mankind’s errors, 
are fore-shadows and symbols of truth. And 
with this kind of truth he is more than content,— 
he is inspired! The foundation on which every- 


Federation of Religious Liberals, 


Freedom. 
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thing rests is the nature of the Soul. He believes 
in the Soul,—he is a Soul—he believes in him- 
self. 

The Liberal has his fears. He is not afraid of 
his doubts, but he is afraid of his prejudices; and 
more afraid of his own than of anyone’s else. He 
does not love, but he is not afraid of, the hard 
names in religion. As commonly used, he recog- 
nizes them as titles of honor: “agnostic,” as nam- 
ing a noble modesty and honesty of mind; “‘infi- 
delity”’ as consisting not in believing, nor in dis- 
believing, but in professing to believe what one 
does not  believe-—as Thomas Paine said: 
“heresy,” as to-day’s name for to-morrow’s prob- 
able orthodoxy; non-Christian, as often the name 
of one who believes with Christ in the things 
which he emphasizes, though not in the theories 
about Christ which reverent men have devised; 
“atheist,” as usually meaning one who believes 
more in God than those who fling the word as a 
stone. He is not afraid of these hard names, 
then; but he has seen so many “liberal’’ bigots, 
and has caught himself in so many bigotries, 
that he is much afraid of his own self-satisfaction 
in religion, in his own sense of orthodoxy, of in- 
tellectual rightness and superiority to others. 
When comparing opinions and faiths with an- 
other, he is on his guard therefore; he seeks to 
put himself in the other’s place, to look at the 
other’s reverence from the inside, to allow for 
the personal equation both in himself and the 
other, to hail the well-put objection to views that 
he cherishes, and, as Emerson counselled, to wel- 
come his own overthrow in an argument; in a 
word, to avoid dogmatism and arrogance; and 
this for his own sake as much as in justice to 
others,—for his own sake, lest he fail to recognize 
angels of thought in unlovely forms. 

Such self-reliance and such self-distrust, such 
range in the truth-quest and such caution as these 
in the quest, may serve to indicate the Freedom of 
the Liberal in religion. 

Next, what is the Fellowship that he empha- 
sizes? Fellowship rather than what? Fellowship 
in place of the spirit of sect. From freedom as 
the attitude of the mind in relation to truth, al- 
most of necessity the spirit of fellowship follows 
as the attitude of the heart towards all other 
seekers and lovers of truth. For as we realize 
that the best of us has not attained, and that we 
are all on the road together, this fact of together- 
ness becomes more important than our own par- 
ticular place in the procession. Even if we think, 
as so many of us do, that our place is at the head 
of the procession, “difference from us is no longer 
measure of absurdity”—Emerson’s phrase again 
—and we cannot help knowing that these 
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comrades trailing behind us are where we were 
but yesterday; and that those others hidden still 
farther back in the dust are where we, or our 
fathers, were the day before yesterday; and also 
that on roads all out of sight are many other 
travelers hasting along with heads as high and 
faces as joyous, or as puzzled, as ours,—and, be- 
ing out of sight over the mountains and over the 
seas—say in Buddha land—who really knows 
but that some of them may be well in advance of 
us on their parallel roads? 

Then, too, as the spirit of fellowship grows and 
we are better acquainted with our fellow-trav- 
elers, the kinship in ideas, in ideals, in reverences, 
in aims, becomes so apparent that it begins to 
seem folly to insist on camping so carefully apart 
as men of a different blood in religion. We recog- 
nize the fact that, in spite of our different names 
and ancestries, we are more like than unlike in 
religion; and that the things which unite us are 
far more important to religion than the things 
which divide us; that “religions are many, but 
religion is one.” And at last we realize two other 
humbling, and therefore exalting, facts: (1) that, 
whatever our fancied vantage in truth of ideas, 
not a few of these comrades of ours are our sure 
superiors in the reality of religion—some of 
them by a truer thought, some by a deeper experi- 
ence of soul-life, some by closer loyalty to their 
vision; and (2) that almost every band of them, 
that is, every “sect,” has something of truth, 
some rightful emphasis that we lack, and that 
we had better try to assimilate, if we would be 
perfect. As we realize this, that dream about 
being the head of the procession fades out, and 
we wake to move on humble and grateful, and 
therefore faster than ever. 

Something like this is the experience of the 
individual Liberal, as he goes on his thought-road ; 
and the experience of the race as it moves on the 
thought-roads of history is but this written large. 
“Toleration in religion, the best fruit of the last 
four centuries,” President Eliot wrote as inscrip- 
tion for one of the Water-Gate tablets at the 
Columbian Exposition. But during these cen- 
turies, in the nations that best deserve the adjec- 
tive “civilized,” that fruit has itself greatly 
bettered. ‘‘Toleration,” a cause which had its 
own martyrs in the Reformation time, has be- 
come a word of intolerance to-day. There are 
horrors still of anti-Semitic persecution in Russia, 
and horrors of anti-Christian persecution going 
on at this very moment in Asia Minor; but who 
in England, or who in America, to-day asks to 
be “tolerated,” and who claims the right to “‘tol- 
erate?” Toleration has given way to equality, 
and equality is now giving way to sympathy. 
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Actual sympathy with ideas that our own minds 
have to reject,—reverence for reverences that we 
cannot share—this is to-day the ripening fruit of 
the centuries in the Liberal circles of our happier 
lands. It implies a closer brotherhood than even 
the noble old motto, “In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity”; for that 
left unsettled the perilous question, What are 
“essentials?” and in non-essentials it prescribes, 
at most, charity; but this new spirit of Fellow- 
ship is passing beyond charity into actual sym- 
pathy. It means that men are acquiring power 
to see the soul of truth in what they deem error, 
and to value the unities as more really vital than 
the differences of faith, and to think of the vary- 
ing Churches not as “sects,” but as “branches” 
growing out of one stock of religion. Speed the 
day when millions shall see these things and be 
glad! But meanwhile this is only the Liberal’s 
spirit of Fellowship in religion. 

To illustrate this point, may I venture to tell 
a dream that I had not long ago about Phillips 
Brooks? A mere dream, not a story; but even a 
dream may have parable-power. I had been 


working on hymns over-night, and woke in the 
morning to find myself wishing that I had Phil- 
lips Brooks’ permission to change just one word 
in the last line of his beautiful Christmas hymn, 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem,”—the hymn that 
ends, ‘“O, Come to Us, Abide With Us, Our Lord 
Emmanuel.” I wanted permission to print it 
“Our heart’s Emmanuel,” to make it still more 
poetical, but mainly to make it more honest for 
personal use. After wishing my wish, I must 
have fallen asleep again; for the next thing I 
knew I was in the presence of Phillips Brooks 
up in heaven, the request on my lips. “May I 
alter the one word?” I pleaded, and explained 
my Puritan motive. “O yes, if you wish to,” he 
heartily answered, and beamed a great smile. So 
encouraged, I ventured further and said, “You all 
sing the same words up here, I suppose?’ 
“O, never!” he answered quickhy, “O, never! We 
never sing the same words up here. But we all 
mean the same things by what we sing. It’s the 
meanings that make the song here.” A little 
abashed, like Abou ben Adhem, I spoke more low, 
but cheerly still—‘‘Down there we have to think 
of the words to get them honest to the meanings.” 
“Yes, down there!’ he replied, and beamed an- 
other great smile, as if by and by I, too, would 
know better. Then I awoke. My dream was like 
that,—we cannot vouch for the words of a dream; 
and far be it from me to claim that I have quoted 
the good Bishop aright! Yet I believe that what 
I seemed to hear is what he would say up there 
in his light,—that it’s the meaning that makes 
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the song, and the heart’s meaning at that; that 
these meanings are necessarily rendered in vary- 
ing words by varying minds; and that while the 
rule for “down here” is, “Let each mind be true 
to itself in its utterance,” the best of our heart’s 
truth is actually missed by us if we fancy that our 
own form of words or of thought is essential to 
the utterance. 

Time does not allow me to describe at this length 
the other two emphases of the Liberal,—his em- 
phasis on Character and on Service as supreme 
in religion. Character is his test, Service is his 
aim, in religion. Not so has it been in the past. 
Has Character been the test of religion? Speak- 
ing through the fifth-century Greeks, Christian- 
ity’s answer was, “My test is Creed,—it is what 
you believe about the persons of God and the na- 
tures of Christ.” Speaking through the great 
Roman Church, for a thousand years her answer 
was, “My test is Ritwal,—the prayer, the con- 
fession, the penance, the baptism, the attendance 
at Mass.” Speaking through Protestants, until 
very lately, and still speaking through many, her 
word has again been, “My test is a Creed,—it is 
what you believe about the salvation through 
Christ.” And these men have often slurred good- 
ness as “mere morality,” and called righteousness 
“filthy rags,” and character set to God’s will 
“deadly doing.” The stress and the actual test 
as applied, have been thus; yet theory has always 
included goodness as a needful part of religion, 
and there have always been thousands of humble 
souls, Jew, Greek, Roman, Puritan, living their 
will-life in God. 

But Religion, speaking from age to age through 
those most truly religious in many a faith, and 
now strenuously and steadily speaking through the 
Liberal, says, “Character is my test. I give men 
thoughts, the largest they think; I give men 
faiths, the deepest they trust; I give feelings, the 
strongest that move; but I measure by none of 
these. It is not what you believe, nor feel, nor do 
with your hand, nor what you see to be right,— 
it is how much you will of the right that you see 
and do that I care for. The actual intent and en- 
deavor—in great or in little, and whether suc- 
cess come or failure—are all that I look at. So far 
as a man’s will is set on the right as he sees the 
right, it allies him to God: so far as it is set on the 
wrong as he sees the wrong, it parts him from 
God. This, nothing less, and no more, is my test.” 
And in the new Christianity, the new Judaism, the 
new religions of all names flowering to-day, the 
old tests of religion are being transformed into 
this nobler test established by prophet and poet 
and saint. 

So, too, the aim in religion in transfiguring itself 
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under the liberalizing trend of the age. 
self-expression, as some say; not for self-culture, 
as others say; not for self-salvation, as it has been 
so long said in the past, are we here in the world, 
says the Liberal; but for the expression, the cul- 
ture, the salvation of others; for the self-culture 
only as means to the greater service of others than 


Not for 


self. We are here to grow, but to grow to the end 
that we may make grow; and as means to that 
end, the self-growth also is hallowed. We are 
learning to apply the secret of Jesus: He that 
would save his life loseth it, but whoso loseth his 
life for others is saving it. The soul that in try- 
ing to save others forgets that it needs to be saved, 
does not need to be,—it is saved already, the Lib- 
eral holds. Many with Whittier see it to-day,— 

“That to be saved is only this— 

Salvation from our selfishness.” 
Our Quaker poet, with his stress all against creed 
and ritual, and all for character and love, is more 
and more accepted as the psalmist of our day. 

Moreover, as the others can only be saved by 
us here, the scene of salvation is shifting from 
heaven to the earth. Look out, and not in; look 
neither forward nor back, but around,—is the 
new pointing. The two “great commandments” 
are growing “liker” than ever, and virtually one. 
Within the old Christ a new Christ is emerging, 
the human within the divine,—Christ the All- 
Manly, Christ the All-Brotherly. ‘“All-manly” 
means Character; ‘“All-brotherly,” Service. And 
more than ever his true worship is felt to be imi- 
tation. “Be a Christ! Everything is summed up 
in that.” The ideal which Christendom worships, 
and the aim which Christendom seeks, are ceasing 
to contradict one another. 

And what is the “Church” of men who are try- 
ing to be Christs and finish his work? Mr. Stead 
answers: “It is the Union of All who Love in the 
Service of All who Suffer.” To serve in this Church 
the young ministers to-day are grappling with 
social science,— a new study for theological stu- 
dents. To serve in this Church the Salvation 
Army, the King’s Daughters, the Christian En- 
deavorers, the College and Social Settlements, the 
Rescue Missions, and other like life-saving bands, 
are mustering and multiplying. It is an efflores- 
cence of Service! The “social conscience,” the 
“social consciousness,’’—these are the great new 
watchwords to-day. And the new song is— 








“Love for every unloved creature, 

Lonely, poor or small.” 
In the creed sung in that song, in that creed lived 
out by fortunate folk homing among the less 
fortunate, and sharing culture, brightness, beauty, 


happiness with them, and in the expanding ideals | 


of social justice that break out from the love 
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dreams in which they first come, the Liberal in 
religion believes the final solution of social prob- 
lems lies. 

I have so far been speaking of Principles, of 
Ideals. What are likely to be the characteristic 
Ideas of this coming Liberal religion? Do the 
signs begin to tell that? 

I am sure it is a religion that will hold the 
Ideals above the Ideas; value spirit, attitude, 
method in religion above doctrines; experience of 
religion above the best creed or the most cogently 
beautiful ritual; freedom and fellowship and 
character and service in religion above even the 
great and dear thoughts of God and Immortality. 
But will this coming religion have a theology at 
all? Indeed it will. Men are not yet done won- 
dering what is behind the visible universe, what 
is the nature of the Power in which and by which 
the universe lives, what we are in essence ourselves, 
whence we have come, why we are here, and 
whither we go, and the wherefore of all the hard- 
ness and the glory of the journey of life; and our 
answers to our own wonders about these things 
constitute “theology.” As long as a man lasts, the- 
ology lasts. But I think there will be less emphasis 
on all these questions in the coming religion; at 
least, less need felt of certain and definite and 
elaborate answers. There will be a humbler 
sense of mystery in the coming theology, 
just because the growing recognition is Unity. 
Is the Trinity mystery? Unity—One in 
All and All in One—is a greater mystery 
than One-in-Three and Three-in-One. There is 
no mystery like Unity. There will be more con- 
tent with the Unknown, though less of that pre- 
sumption of knowledge that calls anything Un- 
knowable. There will be no conflict between Sci- 
ence and Faith, but Faith will look to Science for 
enlargements without, while Science will look to 
Faith for deepenings within. There will be more 
of Faith,—not less of Faith, but more of Faith, in 
the coming religion than in the most faith-full 
Churches to-day; that is, a more simple, happy, 
all-day, every-day trust in the Universe and in 
Goodness at the heart of the Universe. 

But can we be more specific than this about the 
Liberal’s theology? Yes, there are heralds even 
of its specific tenets, I think. 

The Soul will be its first tenet,—the Soul of 
Man as the seat of Religion. Everything in re- 
ligion will base on the Soul. Theology will be 


frankly confessed to be Psychology read into the 
heavens,—the Soul of Man spelling the Soul of 
Nature in large. 

God will be conceived as the Immanent Power, 
the Immanent Reason, the Immanent Goodness in 
all things. 


His name, Law,—Law physical, Law 
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psychical. His name, Reason in self-revelation. 
His name, Righteousness in tendency. His name, 
Love,—Love in the courses of the stars, Love in 
the courses of history, Love in the courses of one 
little human life. The one Living Reality and 
Presence and Power and Help; joining itself to 
all that does the will of the Right, and conduct- 
ing each life, to that will obedient, into beatitude; 
frustrating, overcoming, and so joining itself also 
to, all that does not do the will of the Right. Per- 
sonal God, in the sense in which “Person” sums 
up and names all such forces of Reason and Right- 
eousness as these; impersonal, for any who can 
call such forces as these impersonal; God, the In- 
finite Mystery of Existence,—God the Best Known 
of all Existence in the intimacies of Self. 

Jesus, however we rank him among those whom 
he himself called his “brethren” because they do 
that will of the Right, will be correlated among his 
brother-prophets, those other spokesmen for God, 
—even as Jews on the one hand, Evangelicals on 
the other, are correlating him to-day. 

The Bible, however we rank it among national 
scriptures, will be correlated among the other 
scriptures of man,—records, all, of man’s search 
for the better and best. It will be honored and 
loved, as it is being recognized, honored and loved 
to-day, as the spiritual auto-biography of a peo- 
ple gifted with the apprehension of righteousness 
and unity,—the thousand years’ record of that 
people’s mind-growth, conscience-growth, heart- 
growth, as it rose from its savagery towards 
heights, not of to-days, but of ancient civilization. 

Salvation, though that word may not be used, 
will be recognized as synonymous with just such 
growths as these,—growths in the jndividual, 
growths in the race. 

I cannot go on: this will suffice as a hint of the 
coming Liberal theology. 

But one closing question ought to be noted from 
its interest as well as its importance: What will 
be the relation of this coming theology to the 
theology of the past? 

Its mission, I think, will be less to refute than 
to interpret that of the past. True interpretation 
is at once justification and refutation. True in- 
terpretation explains how the old dogmas rose 
in the minds and hearts and consciences of men, 
—that they were, for the time, the best transla- 
tions men could make of the universe in terms of 
ideas and ideals,—that they were germinal state- 
ments of truth, germs that must needs grow and 
expand as the human mind grew. So the story 
of a faith is in itself its justification, and in itself 
its refutation at last. Especially will the coming 
Liberal theology, if I mistake not, be glad to main- 
tain that the old dogmas of Christianity, now in 
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their decay, are each and all forecasts of great 
truths which the religion of to-day is recognizing 
with awe and delight; that those dogmas of Or- 
thodoxy, framed in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and elaborated in the sixteenth by Protestantism, 
are early, concrete, dramatic, kindergarten forms 
of the very truths that you and I are trying to 
shape in vastly enlarged forms before our own 
minds to-day. “Incarnation,” for example, con- 
ceived then as a single expression in history, con- 
ceived now as a Universe Law,—‘‘Evolution” sim- 
ply meaning Incarnation progressive. ‘Vicarious 
Atonement,” conceived then as a wholly unique 
and divine illustration of sacrifice, conceived now 
as another Universe Law,—the law which affirms 
that no one lives and no one dies to himself, and 
that by this solidarity of life all crosses and suf- 
ferings and tragedies, even and sins, all joys, suc- 
cesses, beatitudes, also, work together for the up- 
lift of all. “Inspiration,” then conceived as a 
whispered “Thus saith the Lord” to a prophet, 
now conceived as a Universe Law of communion 
and influx between Soul and all souls. And so 
of the other Orthodox dogmas,—each one the germ 
of what you and I are rejoicing over in blossom. 
And now to sum up. What makes a Liberal in 
religion? To hold Freedom, Fellowship, Charac- 
ter, Service supreme in religion. Whoever holds 
these supreme, whether he call himself Jew, 
Roman Catholic or Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, 
or Baptist, or Methodist, or Universalist, or Uni- 
tarian, or Friend—or anything else,—he is a Lib- 
eral in religion. Whoever holds these ideals su- 
preme, he and we are of one religious fellowship. 
Whoever loves and lives these ideas better than we 
is our teacher, whatever Church or age he belong 
to. Doctrines must needs differ, reflecting the 
difference in minds—and better they should, since 
all minds see more than one mind, though that one 
be best. Names must needs differ, therefore. But 
no doctrine, however true and important, ranks 
with these supreme things. In these, and only in 
these, things lies the hope of religious unity; and 
only in this sense is such unity desirable. On 
these four principles, Freedom, Fellowship, Char- 
acter and Service in Religion, as on corner-stones, 
slowly uprises the One Catholic Church of Man. 


Public worship is very commendable, if well 
performed. We owe it to God and good example. 
But we must know that God is not tied to time 
or place, who is everywhere at the same time: 
And this we shall know, as far as we are capable, 
if wherever we are, our desires are to be with 
Him. —William Penn. 

From “Some Fruits of Solitude.” 
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REVIEWING THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The statistics of the Summer School which 
closed its two weeks of labor at Swarthmore last 
Second-day, make the following showing: Ninety 
people purchased the two-week’s scholarship 
tickets, fifty-six had one-week scholarship tickets, 
while forty secured the course tickets which ad- 
mitted to all of the morning periods and evening 
lectures. The transients, who took meals and 
lodged at the College for periods of less than a 
week, swell the number of different persons who 
in this way came in touch with the school to 
about 250. About 700 single admission tickets 
were sold for all the sessions, an average of 
about thirty for each morning and evening. 
Some of these count in the general estimate with 
the transients. The rather meagre number of 
patrons for the day-time periods and evening 
lectures from the communities and Friendly 
neighborhoods nearby Swarthmore, constituted 
about the only disappointment in connection with 
the School. All of the Yearly Meetings except 
Genesee were represented, Friends being in at- 
tendance from fourteen states, the District of 
Columbia, the Island of Porto Rico and England. 

No just comparison can be made between the 
School in 1907, held at George School, and the 
one which just closed its sessions at Swarthmore. 
In fact no such comparison is necessary. Both 
served important ends in the forward movement 
in our Society, and both furnished impulse, in- 
spiration and equipment for service. It may be 
said, however, that the gathering at Swarthmore 
undoubtedly carried the Summer School move- 
ment beyond the experimental stage, and made it 
a fixture in our activities and concerns. 

Without attempting to make specific mention 
of the different teachers and lecturers, it may be 
said that there was a united effort to represent 
the modern spirit. That was as true of those who 
sought to impart definite knowledge touching the 
Bible, church history and the development of the 
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religious ideas, as it was of those who sought to 
interpret certain phases of practical philan- 
thropy. The distinct gospel message of the School 
was “doing.” The unity of man was affirmed, 
and the need for unity of purpose for man’s bet- 
terment was urged. 

It was a good thing to sit at the feet of wise 
men, who affirmed touching the things either of 
time or of eternity, that conduct primarily im- 
pelled by hope of reward or fear of punishment 
was not essentially moral. The “bargain coun- 
ter’’ type of ethics was not commended, no mat- 
ter how it may be bound up in venerable theologi- 
cal doctrines. 

The essential value of culture, as an equipment 
for service, found strong emphasis. There may 
have been some floundering on the part of those 
who attended the Summer School in an attempt 
to define and interpret the spiritual life. But in 
the main the best word of teacher and lecturer 
touching these vital matters, was a rational word 
having a present-worth value. Whatever the 
spiritual life may be, it was firmly affirmed that 
it must be lived in connection with our bodies and 
our brains, and not apart from them. 

We feel quite sure that much knowledge as to 
ways, means and methods in connection with our 
activities, was imparted to those who desired to 
learn. But possibly more important than that 
was the spirit of service and comradeship which 
charaeterized the School. 

It is scarcely possible to coneeive that any one 
could listen to the wise words impelling unselfish- 
ness, and be just the same as he was before, un- 
less he was already in touch with the better 
things, and even then he must have been con- 
firmed in the truths of modern altruism and in 
the thirst for righteousness. 

It is impossible not to believe that the School of 
1909, with its uplift and inspiration, was simply 
the forerunner of a larger and better one in 1911. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND JOHN WOOLMAN. 


The author of the article in The Times of 
Thursday, June 17, regarding Prof. Eliot’s five- 
foot book-shelf, is in error when he confounds 
John Woolman’s Journal with the same author’s 
“Considerations on Pure Wisdom.” The latter 
work was published in 1768; the Journal was not 
published till 1775, nearly three years after the 
author’s death. With the “Considerations of Pure 
Wisdom” we are not therefore concerned, but no 
one acquainted with the Journal will deny its right 
to a place upon Prof. Eliot’s list. That list is not, 
we take it, composed of books remarkable for liter- 
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ary quality alone, but rather of what may be called 
influential books, books meant to be many times 
re-read, absorbed, even apparently forgotten, but 
surviving, nevertheless, in the reader’s greater 
strength of mind and soul. The Journal, never 
intended for general circulation, and written from 
“A motion of love to leave some hints in writing 
of my experience of the goodness of God,” is a 
work not unworthy to stand beside “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in completeness of self-revelation, ele- 
vation of thought, and beauty of style. Jonathan 
Edwards’ ‘‘ Sermons ’’ reveal but one side, and that 
the least lovable, of the spiritual life of the Colo- 
The Journal, the record of the pure and 
gentle soul of the humble Quaker tailor, is a fit- 
ting antithesis to the fire, scorching alike the just 
and the unjust, of the New England Puritan. As 
Edwards was the ascetic so was Woolman the 
mystic of the Colonies; his was no intellectual 
hardness, no moral narrowness. “He fastened in- 
stinctively on Love,” it has been said of him, “as 


nies. 


the essential characteristic of Divinity, and un- 
derstood that the worship of God must find ex- 
pression, not only in love for Him, but for all His 
manifestations in the world of Nature.” 
Woolman’s influence upon the history of the 
United States has never been acknowledged. It 
will, however, be some day understood that upon 


a day in 1742, when he was called upon to make 
cout a bill of sale for a negro woman, there was 
born that spirit of hatred for human slavery 
which was foreshadowed by George Fox, on his 
visit to Barbados, and which undoubtedly became 
the parent of the abolitionists of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


“T was so afflicted in my mind,” he wrote, “that 
I said * * * that I believed slavekeeping to be a 
practice inconsistent with the Christian religion.” 

The early America Quakers held slaves, but in 
1771 a committee, in consequence of an epistle 
from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, visited 
those who held slaves and advised with them rela- 
tive to emancipation. In 1782 no slaves were 
known to be held by those attending the New 
England Yearly Meeting and those among whom 
Woolman’s influence had been most strongly felt. 
As early as 1790 memorials against slavery from 
the Society of Friends were laid before the first 
Congress of the United States. One of the earliest 
of the class known as modern abolitionists was 
Penjamin Lundy, a Pennsylvania disciple of 
Woolman, and by whose influence William Lloyd 
Garrison became interested in the mighty cause 
to which his life was nobly consecrated. As an 
unselfish sympathizer with the wretchedness of 
humanity, Woolman was, in an age of materialism, 
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not less remarkable. “The larger portion of 
Woolman’s Journal,’ says Whittier, “is devoted 
to the subjects of slavery, uncompensated labor, 
and the excessive toil and suffering of many to 
support the luxury of a few.” 

From a merely literary standpoint, Woolman’s 
writings are not less worthy of attention. ‘Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart,” says 
Charles Lamb. Henry Crabb Robinson calls 
Woolman “a beautiful soul.” “An illiterate tailor, 
he writes in a style of the most exquisite beauty 
and grace.” It is moral qualities which are trans- 
ferred to his writings. It may, in fine, be said of 
John Woolman, that as, of the two pieces of Colo- 
nial literature which have come down to us, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography interprets the 
shrewdness, the practicability, and the resource- 
fulness of the American people, so does John Wool- 
man’s Journal voice its spirituality, its deep sense 
of the dignity of man, and its tenderness of heart. 

Of the editions of the Journal we are informed 
of but two; that lovingly edited by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, published in 1871, and all afire with the 
spirit of the Great Conflict, and a small, conven- 
iently shaped, low-priced, but carelessly edited 
issue dated 1903. The article in The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia for some esoteric reason 
makes no mention of Woolman’s attitude toward 
slavery. He is twice alluded to in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, in the articles on Quakers and 
Slavery. —Gertrude King. 

In New York Times. 


AROUND SADSBURY. 


It may be presumptious for one so remote from 
the scenes and events described to write this 
article, but in the absence of written description 
and the presence of some personal knowledge 
and gained information the writer feels justified 
in giving forth this paper to a Friendly public. 

Within the limits of Sadsbury Meeting is a sec- 
tion of note, whether taken in ways topographic, 
historic, religious, philanthropic or social. Side 
by side, at intervals, the old “King’s Highway,” 
laid out in Colonial times, the later built and his- 
toric Lancaster Pike, and the still more recent 
Pennsylvania Railroad, wind and stretch across 
a ridge which thwarts the line of western travel, 
whose lowest depression was once known as Sads- 
bury Gap and is now accented by the name of 
The Gap, which nominates a considerable town. 
Here, through a deep cut, taking the place of 
what was intended for a tunnel but which was 
abandoned on account of the treacherous condi- 
tion of the ground, trains “volley and thunder” 
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at all hours of the day and night, while at the 
nearby lateral turnpike, once lively 


“With the wains of Conestoga 
And their merry strings of bells,” 


is the silence of a dead highway. As I came on 
this in the dusk of one evening, unimpressive by 
the narrowness of the encroaching herbage, and 
saw a lone Amishman, riding behind a slowly 
moving horse, I thought the accompaniment fit- 
ting and consistent, and so different from “the 
good days of old,” the unities emphasized by the 
ruined hostelries met at intervals, where once 
were lively scenes and sounds at the mid-day and 
night-time halts. 

In Penn’s western travels it is shown by his 
letters that he got as far west as the Susquehanna, 
and even across that river into what was after- 
wards York County. Whether on this journey, 
or on one made especially, he was at The Gap 
about the year 1700, when he came to meet the 
head men of the Shawnee Nation on some real 
estate business. Here, if traditions are to be 
believed, some scenes were enacted inconsistent 
with the preacher and statesman as we love to 
know and revere him, the great exponent of 
truth and righeousness and martyr to the Quaker 
faith, whom jails and the abuse outside their 
walls could not make depart from the line which 
his conscience had laid down. For here the 
episode occurred wherein Penn partook of a great 
feast along with hundreds of the red men who 
loved him so well as the embodiment of all that 
was good in the white men, where forty deer 
were barbecued in a pit of live coals with an 
appropriate quantity of ears of green corn, and 
where, after resting from this gastronomic feast, 
foot races were run and dancing practiced, 
wherein the good Friend took part. But Penn 
had been a rather gay young man, and the old 
nature was simply breaking out, but as Homer 
once nodded, why bring this jovial lapse against 
the sponsor of our State. 

Compared with present modes of travel what a 
trialsome journey Penn had in his horseback ride 
to The Gap, the whole of the way a dense wilder- 
ness after he had got outside the Friends’ settle- 
ments west of Merion, just beyond the Schuylkill, 
and over unbridged streams. We can see him 
now journeying with his few white companions 
and Indian friends. Think of the Cavaliers of 
Virginia, the Dutch of New York, or the New 
England Puritans going out into their western 
wildernesses with their lurking red men. Surely 
this Penn of ours was mightier than the 
It is said that, 


swords of his compeer colonials. 
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when come to his destination he was so pleased 
with his surroundings he expressed a wish that 
he might bring his family here, where some of 
his friends, notably James Logan and Thomas 
Story, had located lands. He said that he would 
rather live in this peaceful country with a small 
income than with his Proprietary emoluments and 
their incidental troubles. Far more agreeable to 
him than the nagging emissaries of Lord Balti- 
more and his own Philadelphia malcontents were 
the wild Indians who looked upon the Quakers as 
the only just white people they had come across, 
and Penn as their beloved head and representa- 
tive, and so with a sigh he turned from this 
peaceful wilderness to the cares and worriments 
he found on the banks of the Delaware and the 
shores of the seas beyond. 

In the arrangements Penn made on this 
journey he set aside 1,000 acres south of The 
Gap to himself, as he had a right to, and adjoin- 
ing this to the eastward he reserved as much 
more to be divided into 50-acre lots for emigrants 
of small means; also 500 acres for the use of such 
Friends’ meeting as should be established in 
these parts. His commissioners, however, ignored 
his wishes and sold the lands to outsiders. This 
disregard of Penn’s conveyances not only included 
Logan’s and Story’s lands, but tracts devised to 
his friends, William Clayton, Isaac Taylor and 
Rebecca Shaw (daughter of Robert Barrows, an 
eminent Quaker minister), and the meeting house 
reservation seems to have gone with the rest. 

In the mountains north of The Gap a genera- 
tion ago lived a band of outlaws, headed by Abe 
Buzzard, who levied heavy toll on friend and 
foe in the Pequea Valley. But the jail at Lancas- 
ter at last got its own, and henroosts and corn- 
cribs are no longer raided by these Robin Hoods 
of the Welsh Mountains. There was a comic 
strain in the roguery of these highlanders. One 
of these who was an artist in colors once 
made his trade practical by changing the com- 
plexion of a stolen horse so that he afterwards 
sold him to his owner. It is pleasant to think 
that the ancestry of these Buzzards was never 
laid to Friends. 

Three miles southeast of The Gap occurred on 
the 11th of September, 1851, an event of national 
importance, for here came the first armed resist- 
ance to the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and ending in a tragedy and accompanying 
excitement, which, had the times been riper, 
might have started the Civil War as easily as did 
the John Brown Raid eight years later. From 
a mob of blacks, who on an arranged signal re- 
sisted the expected slavecatchers, a dozen were 
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arrested after the robbers were driven away, and, 
with four prominent white abolitionists of the 
neighborhood, who at most had only taken part 
in the affair in endeavoring to restrain the blacks, 
were indicted before a United States Grand Jury 
for high treason. Two of the whites were im- 
prisoned, the others let out on bail. At the trial 
the “treason” of the latter was shown to be in 
refusing to respond to the call for aid from the 
United States Marshal in storming the house 
from which the blacks shot down their assailants. 
Had the blacks been the proper color they would 
have gone down the generations as heroes for de- 
fending their companions; as it was they were 
simply thought lucky in getting clear from lack 
of proof of guilt during the excitement, and went 
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acquitted, and the negroes who shot down the 
slavecatchers escaped to Canada. A feature of 
the trial was the presence of Lucretia Mott, who 
sat with her knitting beside the prisoners. 

From Chester County, where large families of 
Friends were growing, the surplus made their 
way up by Sadsbury Gap till finally they spread 
ten miles to the north and as far west as the 
Susquenanna. Another party moved north and 
as far east as the Schuylkill River until there 
was eventually a Friendly territory of 25 miles 


long by 10 miles wide. The start of this emigra- 


tion was in 1718, but a decade before this the 
German Mennonites and Dunkers had preceded 
them, so that they found scattered settlements of 
a people not unlike them in many 


But 


ways. 


SADSBURY MEETING HOUSE, NEAR CHRISTIANA, PA. 


back to their homes in the underling state they 
had left them, despite their philanthropic sur- 
roundings. The curse of Canaan, then as now, 
and in the far back age when it was uttered, 
seems onto Ham’s descendants “for keeps.” The 
whites who were implicated, Passmore Williamson, 
Elijah Lewis, Castner Hanway, and James Jack- 
son, were prominent conductors of the under- 
ground railroad, and had thereby incurred the 
wrath of the slaveholders and their northern sym- 
pathizers who wished to make them victims of 
governmental wrath. The trial took place before 
Judge Kane, no friend to the abolitionists, and in 
Philadelphia, then a city of cold-blooded com- 
mercialism as it is now of other attributes, one 
of which is contentment. The prisoners were all 


| the case. 


| people 


these pioneers of our faith little thought that 
these gentle-mannered Germans in less than two 
centuries would by their quiet and persistent ways 
and incidental advantages push them gradually 
south. The Mennonites and their affiliations are 


| raising large families who are content to remain 


at home, while with the Friends the reverse is 
The German plain people were thrifty, 
and with their gains they bought out the farm 
holdings of the Friends, whose boys, few at best, 
grew tired of farming, and the obvious results 
came. The few homesteads occupied by our 
are in the ownership of the aged, most 
of whose children have wandered afar to beckon- 


| ing towns and cities. 


The earlier settlers around Sadsbury of course 
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came from lower Chester County, such as the 
Brintons, Millers, Williams, Jacksons and 
Moores, but after the Revolution there was quite 
an incoming from Bucks County, notably from 
the Township of Solebury. This was composed of 
the Whitsons, Pownalls, Paxsons and Pettits, fifty 
people, old and young. Joseph Paxson, grand- 
father of William L., of Parkersburg, soon after 
his arrival, married Phoebe Cooper. As signers 
of the marriage certificate were 12 Coopers, 10 
Paxsons, 6 Williams, and others, 55 in all. The 
grandparents of Mark Penn Cooper, of Christiana, 
were two of the signers. . 

Sadsbury is a part of Caln Quarter, and with 
Bart forms a constituent of a monthly meeting, 
which in turn makes the Quarter numerically a 
single ending of what were once four monthly 
meetings and seventeen particular meetings, the 
history of which is of interest. Caln Quarter 
was established in 1840 by the authority of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, to be composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Bradford, Sadsbury, 
Uwchlan and Robeson. The first of these was 
set up in 1737, and comprised Bradford and Caln 
Meetings. Bradford Particular Meeting was, 
with East Caln, the first established within the 
limits of Caln Quarter, and was then known as 
“The Forks of Brandywine.” Bradford was laid 
down before 1856, and East Caln is out of exist- 
ence except as a place to hold Quarterly Meetings 
once a year. Romansville, once a part of this 
Monthly Meeting, was set up in 1846, and was a 
section of Bradford with which it alternated as a 
combined Monthly Meeting. It is no more, as are 
its constituents. These were West Caln, set up 
in 1756, Downingtown, in 1811, and laid down 
before 1856, and Cambridge, 1811-1852. Sads- 
bury Monthly Meeting was set up in 1737 by 
Concord Quarter, the Particular Meeting by the 
same Quarter in 1724, Samuel Miller and Andrew 
Moore heading the application. It was the largest 
of the Monthly Meetings and was composed be- 
sides of East Sadsbury, 1820-1858; Bart, 1820; 
Columbia, 1728, laid down after 1856; Lancaster, 
1755-1852; Leacock, now Lampeter, 1732-1851; 
East Sadsbury, 1820-1858; Sadsbury as a Par- 
ticular and Monthly Meeting still remains. 
Columbia was once known as Hempfield from its 
township. 

Uwchlan Monthly 
Chester County, was 


northwest 
Concord 


Meeting, in 
established by 


Quarterly Meeting in 1763, and was composed | 


of Uwchlan, 1720; Nantmeal, 1750; Kimberton, 
(formerly Pikeland), 1762-1857. 
indulged meeting at Pughtown, unmentioned by 
Dr. Michener in his records. 


houses are torn down but Uwchlan. (When not 
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There was an | 


All these meeting | 
Caln Quarter was at its best. 
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further explained the above dates mean the start 
and finish of the meeting.) 

Of Robeson Monthly Meeting there are no 
records, except that it was granted by Exeter 
Monthly Meeting as a Preparative in 1741. It 
was laid down before 1856. It was on the 


southern borders of Berks and was named from 
Exeter belonged to Philadelphia 


its township. 
Quarter. 

Such is a brief summary of the former condi- 
tions of Caln Quarter; its western boundaries on 
the Susquehanna, its eastern near the Schuylkill, 
its northern at Robeson, in Berks, its southern 
at Romansville, south of the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It is impossible to note the rise 
and fall of these meetings without a feeling of sad- 
ness, for we cannot lay the decadence of Friends 
in these parts to their not keeping to the ways of 
the world, when the Mennonites and those of like 
creed, plainer and less progressive even than 
ancient Friends, grow in number and are work- 
ing their way south over territory once thronged 
with our people, buying farm after farm in their 
peaceful march from religious outlanders. Some 
of the meeting houses mentioned are standing, 
though deserted, like Lampeter and Old Sadsbury, 
and in good condition from being kept up 
by the Jeanes fund, with nothing but their 
graveyards and an occasional appointed meet- 
ing to give them a religious holding. Others 
are changed to dwellings or effaced altogether, 
with the exception of their foundation walls, and 
the nearby mortuary enclosures where “sleep the 
rude forefathers” who once there foregathered, 
they who for so long and faithfully “kept their 
meetings.” The weekly religious gatherings, the 
family visits, the Monthly Meeting, the more im- 
portant “Quarterlies,” when there were assem- 
blages from far and near, and when hospitality 
of the sincerest and most lavish kind was dis- 
pensed, are of the far past. Some of the descend- 
ants of these worthy people have moved away 
to take up their meeting duties elsewhere, others 
have grown indifferent or joined other societies. 
But the many, with 

“Their drab coats turned blue 
And their thee changed to you,” 


And their First-day and First-month to terms of 
the world: 


Vain the sufferings of yore 
That their ancestors bore; 
The scaffold, the jail and the tongue-abuse hurled. 


But, as mentioned, two of the meetings are still 
kept up, and may they be centers from which will 
spread out an area of Friends as broad as when 
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Sadsbury meeting house and its surroundings 
are interesting. The building itself is peculiar in 
shape, being square, with one of its divisons 
opening in the side, the other in the end, the 
first the Women’s, the last the Men’s, and the roof 
from the four eaves coming to a peak, like a bar- 
rack; the architecture being entirely out of the 
conventional Friendly lines. The location, a lonely 
one, is on rising ground, some two miles north- 
west from Christiana, on a farm belonging to 
the meeting. Until lately there was a grove of 
timber thereon This, with its commanding sitva- 
tion and the abundance of good water which 
could be brought here by gravity, was considered 
an inducement for the location of the George 
School here, further increased by the offer of 
enough ground to make the tract 112 acres. The 
distance, however, from the geographical center 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting overcame these 
advantages, and the School came to Newtown. 

After cutting away the woods near the meet- 
ing house there were several majestic oak and wal- 
nut trees left standing on the grounds, which in 
a spirit of utilitarianism have been changed to 
saw logs and cord wood at a small monetary con- 
sideration compared to their beautifying, senti- 
mental and inspiring value, modified by the fact 
that they are to be replaced by young trees. The 
income from the sale, together with that of a 
fund belonging to the meeting, has been used to 
repair the house and improve the graveyard, the 
latter having been enlarged and graded, the walls 
repaired and a massive stone gateway built with 
iron gates. Though deserted as a place of wor- 
ship, Sadsbury Friends are going to preserve the 
property as a permanent landmark of the large 
gatherings once grouping here. It is noticeable 
that the memorial stones in the cemetery are not 
in conformance with our rules of discipline, their 
height and variance with those of ordinary en- 
closures of the world’s people’s dead. Reminders 
of the old times when horseback riding was com- 
mon are seen in two horse blocks, one of which 
is in good repair. The top is a single flagstone 
ten feet long resting on columns, the other fallen 
to ruins. It is hoped it will be restored in the 
general repairs going on. 

The first meeting house of logs was built in 
1725, on the hill near the spring east of the 
present building, which was erected in 1747. 
About 1777 this was burned so as to require re- 
building, and a few years later the one replacing 
it caught fire during meeting time, destroying 
the fittings in the second story, which were not 
replaced in the repairs following the fire. It is 
related that Samuel Sellers, who had a store near 
the meeting house when the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road was building, stored several hogsheads of liq- 
uor in the cellar. The doorway leading thereto was 
too narrow for the bulges of these containers of 
concentrated rye and apples to pass through and 
the jambs were hewn out for their relief, which 
is yet plainly in evidence. As the cellar of Green 
Street Meeting House was at one time used for the 
same purpose, it will not do for us living along 
the Delaware to throw any stones Sadsbury-way. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


“FLASHES OF SILENCE.” 


It was Sydney Smith who wrote of the “flashes 
of silence” that made delightful the conversation 
of Macaulay. During the last four days it has 
been possible to detect such flashes in New York, 
and although they were confined within the walls 
of a small brick church of the Stuyvesant Park 
vicinity, the thought of them suggests bright pos- 
sibilities for an urban future. 

In the little old church the Quakers of the met- 
ropolitan district have been holding their 214th 
yearly meeting. And the blessed wordlessness of 
the oceasion is something to stir up lively appre- 
ciation in a city that doth constantly proclaim too 
much. Wasa report presented? Silence followed 
for approval. Was a candidate proposed? In 
silence lay election. Was there an interval when 
everybody had nothing to say? Everybody said 
it becomingly. 

The Quaker apostles of the quiet tongue have 
thus presented themselves as more effective ex- 
emplars than our organized anti-noise crusaders, 
who must shout in order to be heard above the 
general din. Their flashes of silence are eloquent 
in a time when not only “day unto day uttereth 
speech,” but reformers of the very best intentions 
talk too much. 

Probably in some sweet day of by and by we 
shall subdue the crash of matter represented in 
flat wheels, jangling bells and grinding steel. We 
cannot be a city of inspiring silences till we have 
learned something of the Quaker art of controlling 
the babbling tongue.—New York World. 


Democratic government has ever been the re- 
sult of spiritual travail and moral effort.—Jane 
Addams. 


Friendship is the nearest thing we know to 


what religion is. God is love. And to make re- 
ligion akin to friendship is simply to give it the 
highest expression conceivable by man.—Drum- 
mond, 
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THE ENEMIES OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of 
giving the ballot to women is the character of the 
opposition to it. When a woman suffrage amend- 
ment was pending in Oregon, a secret circular 
was sent out by the Brewers’ and Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of Oregon to every 
retail liquor seller in the State. Some copies of it 
fell into the hands of friends of equal rights and 
it was published in the Portland Oregonian of 
June 1, 1906, in the Portland Evening Telegram 
of the same date, and in many other papers. Its 
authenticity has never been denied. It read in 
part as follows: 

“It will take 50,000 votes to defeat woman 
suffrage. There are 2,000 retailers in Oregon. 

“That means that every retailer must himself 
bring in 25 votes election day. 

“Every retailer can get 25 votes. Besides his 
employees, he has his grocer, his butcher, his 
landlord, his laundryman, and every person he 
does business with. If every man in the business 
will do this, we will win. 

“We enclose 25 ballot tickets showing how to 
vote. 

“We also enclose a postal card addressed to 
this Association. If you will personally take 25 
friendly voters to the polls on election day and 
give each one a ticket showing how to vote, please 
mail the postal card back to us at once. You need 
not sign the card. Every card has a number, and 
we will know who sent it in. 

“Let us all pull together and let us all work. 
Let us each get 25 votes. 

“Yours very respectfully, 
Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Ass’n.” 


SHOW ME THY WAYS, O LORD. 
PSALMS XXV 4. 
Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy way; 
Lead thou my feet aright, let them not stray: 
Dark is the path ahead, dangers surround, 
Under thy lead alone safety is found. 


Dire are the foes that are lying in wait, 
Leave not my soul to their malice and hate; 
Teach me thy paths, O Lord, keep me therein 
Safe from the lurings and bondage of sin. 


Weak is the flesh but the spirit would soar; 

Faint is the heart but it yearneth the more; 
Fain would it drink of the fount of thy love, 
Fain the full depth of thy tenderness prove. 


Show me thy ways, O Lord, be thou my guide; 

O let me walk, in trust, close to thy side; 

Hold me, if worthy I prove, to thy breast, 

There, only there, can the weary soul rest. 
ROBERT TILNEY. 
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BIRTHS. 


EMLEY.—In Pittsburg, Pa., Sixth month 16th, 1909, 
to Warren E. and Annie W. Emley, a daughter, who is 
named Adelaide Lancaster Emley. 

HAVILAND.—Purchase, N. Y., Fifth month 7, 1909, 
to Charles Herbert and Esther Carpenter Pierce Haviland, 
a son, who is named Arthur Pierce. 

ORR.—Born at the home of Wm. G. McCoy, near Dub- 
lin, Sixth month 18, 1909, to Samuel M. and Emmaline 
S. Orr, a son who is named William Graves Orr. 

REYNOLDS.—On Sixth month 8, 1909, to Wm. L. 
and Laura Atkinson Reynolds, of Prospectville, Pa., a 
son, who is named Edwin J. 





DEATHS. 

BURROUGH.—After a lingering illness, at the home 
of her son, Charles P. Burrough, in Camden, N. J, Sixth 
month 22, 1909, Elizabeth L. Burrough, in her 94th year. 
She peacefully closed a long earthly career, not as the 
world calls great, but more truly great for her quiet 
modesty, gentle and kind, with a strong sense of justice 
for all. The oldest member of Newton Preparative Meet- 
ing, held in Camden, N. J. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In a recent letter to a friend, Isaac H. Cocks, of West- 
bury, writes: 

“Had my Mary lived until the 16th of this month, it 
would have completed a half century of life together 
in the old homestead at Westbury, L. I., on the farm 
of my grandfather, Isaac Hicks, and in the house built 
by him in 1805. Of the eighty friends who signed the 
marriage certificate, twenty are now living.” 


The yearly statement of Bettis Academy, Trenton, S. C., 
conducted by colored people for colored people, is con- 
densed in a four-page leaflet. A. W. Nicholson is prin- 
cipal. There were ten teachers during the year. The 
school owns 209 acres of land and seven common board 
buildings. The largest of these, built last year, has a 
chapel 50x80 feet on first floor and eight school rooms 
on the second floor. School was in session seven months. 

Over 500 students were enrolled, 300 of whom were 
boarders who brought food and furniture 
homes. The total receipts for the year were $2,540. 
Of this sum the colored people raised $1,360; public 
school fund paid $125; the Jeanes Rural School Fund, 
$245; Dr. H. B. Frissell Special Fund for Rural Schools, 
$300; Abolition Society of Philadelphia, $50, and the rest 
was contributed by individuals. The total expenditures 
were $3,000 for new building, $1,500 for teachers’ salaries, 
$325 for repairs, and $73 for miscellaneous expenses, 
leaving a debt on the building of about $1,400. 

The most urgent needs are thus stated: Chapel and 
recitation rooms to be plastered; seats for chapel and 
desks for schoolrooms; this would take $1,000. A laundry 
for the girls would cost $400, and a building for the 
faculty to live in, $600. Money, boxes and barrels may 
be sent to A, W. Nicholson, Trenton, S. C, 


from their 
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CALENDAR 
—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. G. DILKES c& Cas 
The best way to reach the Meeting Cc. BODANSKY 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 


ee Merchant Tailors 


SEVENTH MO. 4TH (iST-DAY) 
—At Malvern, Chester Co., Pa., 

in “Warren Hall,” at 2.30 p. m., a 1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 

circular meeting (within the limits of - 

Willistown and Goshen), appointed Makers of Exclusive Clothes 

by a committee of Concord Quarterly 

Meeting. Trains from West Chester 


12.56 p. m., Broad Street Station, . ‘ : 
Philadelphia 115 p. m The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


—New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 
Association at the home of Mary L. 


Guarantee of excellence 
Harper, at 2.30 p. m. 


Pleased to show goods and styles 
SEVENTH MO. 6TH (8RD-DAY). 
—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at 
Crosswicks, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 
J. N. ROGERS, 
Clerk. 


SEVENTH MO. 10TH (7TH-DAY). 
—New York Monthly Meeting at 

Rutherfurd Place and 15th Street, 

New York, 2.30 p. m. 

SEVENTH MO. 11TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Meeting of Friends at White 


. a 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and An dmi t t 
G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a Nis Ta Or 
a. m. ‘ 

At Haverford Meeting House, W h fil ) d 
near Ardmore, Pa., at 3 p. m., ap- 1S one O S 
pointed meeting under care of Phila. 

Quarterly Meeting. Take Market t th . 1] th 
Street Subway and Elevated to 69th Ou a a ec 


and Market, then Ardmore Trolley 


to Grassland. ? t t 
—The Sidi. Va., Young dead man S es a e 


Friends’ Association, at home of 


Sarah E. Anthony. has shrunk—except 


SEVENTH MO. 20TH (3RD-DAY). 
Western Quarterly Meeting at = if > 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 11S 1 S iInSuUTaNnce. 
isters and Elders day before, at 11 
a. m. 


—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Caln, PHILADELPHIA 
Pa., at ll a.m. Ministers and Elders 


same day at 10 a. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, L. L., at 10.30a.m. Minis- 
try and Counsel the day before at 
2.30 p. m, 
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SEVENTH MO. 27TH (38RD-DAY). 


—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
Concordville, Pa., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the day before at 2 
p. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 28TH (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Minis- 
try and Counsel the day before at 
2.30 p. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 31ST (7TH-DAY). 
-Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at Race Street, at 1 p. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 


Gray’s new “Manual of Botany,” 
edited by Robinson and Fernold (il- 
lustrated), brings the great Harvard 
botanist’s work up to date, using a 
terminology neither highly technical 
nor vague, adopting the nomenclature 
recently accepted in leading Euro- 
pean botanical gardens. The Eichle- 
rian system of sequence of plant fam- 
ilies, the most logical yet devised, has 
been adopted. Specialists have as- 
sisted in revising and improving the 
work. 

“Special care has been devoted to 
the copious illustration of the work, 
the aim has been that the figures 
should be not merely clear, attractive, 
and numerous, but especially that 
they should be irreproachable from a 
pedagogical point of view. To this 
end they have been introduced into 
precisely those portions of the text 
where they are most needful, and have 
been made most abundant in those 
groups of plants which from their 
structural similarity or variation pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty to the stu- 
dent. Furthermore, the figures have 
been carefully planned really to sup- 
plement the text, showing those fea- 
tures, whether of foliage, flower or 
fruit, which are of particular impor- 
tance in classification but cannot be 
adequately brought out by the de- 
scriptions.” Botany has long been 
a favorite science among Friends’ and 
this perfected revision of Prof. Gray’s 
classic may be recommended to our 
schools and local botanists (American 
Book Co.) 


The value of trade unions is a sub- 
ject too broad for our present discus- 
sion, but that the movement is of 
value to the workingman cannot be 
denied. That it may serve the em- 
ployer in his relation with the em- 
ployee, I believe is likewise true. 
Grave mistakes have been made by 
organized labor, such as opposition to 
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Friends’ Intelligencer the rest of this year. 
Regular rate to new subscribers, 75 cents. 


Old Meeting-Houses, by John Russell Hayes. 


See advertisement on first page. 


Retail price, 75 cents. 


We will send both to any new subscriber for $1.00 
Or, any reader who gets us a new subscriber for the 
rest of the year for 50 cents may have Old Meeting- 


Houses for 50 cents. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
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1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
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| 


the introduction of improved machin- 
ery, the attempt to limit the numbe 


| of apprentices, and the many abuses 


in vogue in union shops; but the 
movement is growing in strength, and, 
as it grows, becomes more conserva- 
tive. It is hard to believe that less 


than a century ago any combination 


of workingmen was punishable under 


the common law by imprisonment, yet 
such is the fact.—J. T. Lincoln, in thi 
Atlantic. 


In England the interest in woman 
suffrage extends even to the children. 
A little girl in a strong equal-rights 
family lately named her new kitten 
“Antisuffragette.” Her mother pro 
tested. The child answered, calmly, 
“Oh, I am_ going to change her name 
as soon as she gets her eyes open!” 

—Woman’s Journal. 


WHERE BIRDS ARE SAFE FROM 
GUNS. 

Off the east coast of Louisiana are 
islands where government protection 
gives the birds a safe home. The re- 
sults of this protection have been 
marvelous. Herbert K. Job writes in 
the July Harper’s of his trip to these 
wonderful islands, where herons, 
terns, and laughing-gulls almost cov- 
er every inch of the ground since the 
protective policy has been in practice. 
These birds eventually leave the isl- 
ands and people all our coasts; but 
before the protection they were being 
rapidly exterminated for millinery and 
other purposes. Mr. Job took som¢ 
unusual photographs from a tiny tent 
which he set up among the birds. 





